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Oiie night Coyote was lying on his back 

1 singing a dancing song. 
As he looked up into the sky, 

he noticed the stars wer ^ twinkling brilliantly. 
Never had they been so brilliant. 
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Coyote remembered that long ago 

someone had told him that all stars 
were beautiful Indian girls. 

Coyote thought he would like to go up 
to see the girls. 

So he went through the woods asking 
how he could go up into the heavens. 





The Spider said that she could weave 

a long rope. 
And the Giant Redwood Tree said he could 

bend down to earth and throw Coyote 

up into the sky. 
And this is what they did. 
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When Coyote got to the heavens, 

the girls weren't twinkling at all. 

They were dancing. 

Coyote was so overcome at the sight 
of so many beautiful Indian girls 
he just stood and stared. 
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The girls were dressed in white buckskin 

trimmed with beads, porcupine quills and shells 

When Coyote came to himself, 

he rushed up to them and said, 

"I would like to join you in your dance." 
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The Stars answered, "You couldn't dance with us 

because we dance day and night, year after year, 
forever and ever. 

We never stop!" 

"But," said Coyote, "surely if any girl can do that, 
I, a big brave, could also dance forever!" 

But the Stars said, "No." 
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Coyote begged and pleaded and teased 

until the girls said that he might join them. 

So Coyote joined hands with the Stars 
and danced all over the heavens. 

He was fine the first night. 
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But the next night, Coyote got tired. 
^ He didn't want the girls to know he was tired - 

so asked, "May I stop to get a drink? 
I am very, very thirsty." 

;■; .\ _ / 
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to dan a on and on, forever and ever." 
They danced on and Coyote 

began to get more tired. 
His back was aching and his legs were aching. 
So he called out, . 



"May I stop to get a bite to eat? 
I am very^ very hungry." 
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The Stars said/Tou must dance on and on 

and never stop!" 
Before long the Stars were dragging him 

through the heavens. 
Soon one arm came off and then 

the other arm came off. 
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Because Coyote could no longer hold on 

to the Stars, he fell back to Earth. 
As he fell through space, he passed Moon. 
Coyote called out, "Someone help me!" 
But not a sound came from Moon. 
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When he was nearing Earth, 

he saw Eagle soaring and he called again. 
"Help me, Uncle. 

Please help me fall on a mos^-^y place!" 
But Eagle just whistled and soared away. 
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Now in the Klamath region there is 
a great hole in the ground that is 
covered with red dust. 

The Indians say this is where Coyote fell, 
and the red is his blood. 



^itiVV;' -iV -/^ -A' y r V V;nV -> V -^^^ ^^^^ 
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VERBENA GREENE 



Verbena Greene, a membc*r of the Ccufederated TVibes of 
Warm Springs, Oregon, is the mother of eight children. She 
attended Warm Springs Boarding School until the llth 
grade and later earned her G.E.D. She has served as Local 
Coordinator for tlie Warm Springs Curriculum Develop- 
ment Committee and was the TVibal Education Program 
Liaison for more than seven years. She presently is serving 
as Culture Reiource Person for the li-ibes, providing class- 
room cultural instruction Oegenda, values^ songs, etc.) on a 
consultant basis to schools and community colleges. She 
enjoys working with young people and is pleased that stu- 
denbi are now forming culture clubs and holding powwows 
in the school environment. 



Carol Allison has been closely associated with the Warm 
Springs TVibes for 16 years. She %vorks m several different 
media, including water colors, cloth painting (shawls, 
skirts), and cartooning. In addition to writing and illustrat- 
ing childrens books, she has worked with Warm Springs 
committees writing down tribal histor>' and culture. 
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Booklets available* in tht» Ia*vv\ I sequence are listed beiow. Numbers refer to the planned sequence of use as 
outlined in the Thackers Manual. Materials developed by these tribes and others in the Northwest will 
appear in the Levels II and III sequence. 



1 Coyote and the Stars 

The Confederated TVibes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon 

2 How Wild Horses Wene Captured 
The Confederated IVibes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon 

3 School 
Blackfeet Tribe 

4 Philene and Buttons 
Northern Cheyenne IVibe 

5 Insects Off to War 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe 

6 Why Bluejay Hops 
Skokomish TVibe 

7 Indian Festival 
Shoshone-Bannock 'IVibes of the 
Fort Hall Reservation 

8 Helpers 
Blackfeet TVibe 

9 Far Out, A Rodeo Horse 

Crow TVibal Historical and Cultural 
Commission 

10 Thles of Coyote and Other Legends 
The Confederated THbes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon 



11 Birds and People 

Crow TVibai Historical and Cultural 
Commission 

12 Chipmunk Meets Old Witch 
The Confederated TVibes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon 

13 My Name Is Pop 

Crow TVibal Historical and Cultural 
Commission 

14 Santa Claus Comes to the Reservation 
Crow TVibal Historical and Cultural 
Commission 

15 How Cottontail Lost His Fingers 
The Confederated IVibes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon 

16 Friends 
Blackfeet TVibe 

17 How Daylight Came to Be 
Skokomish TVibe 

18 A Little Boys Big Moment 
Blackfeet TVibe 

19 Skunk 
Muckleshoot TVibe 

20 Raven Helps the Indians 
Skokomish TVibe 



For order information and prices of the above booklets and the Thachers Manual, contact the publisher: 

Educational Systems, Inc. 
2360 SouthwestlTOth Street 
Beaverton, Oregon 97005 
1503)649-7516 
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How Wild Horses Were Captured 

Level I Book 2 

By members of the Warm Springs 
Reservation Committee 

Carol Allison Jllustrator 
Nita Curtis, Consultant 
William Frank, Illustrator 
Ren a Greene 

Verbena Greene, Coordinator 

Viola Kalama 

isabelle Keo 

Stella McKinley 

Matilda Mitchell 

Debbie Smith, ///lis^ra^ar 

Ada Sooksoit 

Christine Ibm 

Felix Wallulatum 

Wilson Wewa 

Illustrated by William Frank 

Joseph Cobum, Director 

Pacific Northwest Indian Program 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
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This is the story of a horse roundup. 
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Horses have been on this land for many, many years. 
Long ago there were many, many horses. 
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Horses are many different colors. 
Some aire black, brown, white or gray. 
Some are two colors. 
Some are spotted. 
Can you think of more? 
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A long time ago, the fathers and uncles and big brothers 
would go out in the spring to catch the wild horses. 
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They built new trap corrals out of poles 

from juniper, fir or willow trees. 
Then dried trees were cut down and put in a row 

near the gate of the corral. 
These were called wing lines. 
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After that was finished, the older men went out 

to start the wild herds of horses toward the corral. 

The younger men and boys were told to hide 
behind the trees and rocks. 

These people were called the short stops. 
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When the wild horses came galloping through, 

the short stops came out from their hiding places 
to help turn the wild horses coward the trap corral. 
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Sometimes the horses got away. 
Then the men would go out again after the horses. 
This time they would chase the horses to the trap corral 
and right in through the gate of the corral. 
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After the horses had been captured, 

they were separated. 
The horses that had owners were branded. 
Some were tied up to be taken home later. 
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AD the young boys who took part 
in the wild horse chase 
were given a young coit. 
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The boys were to take care of the colt, train it 
and break it for riding. 
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The horses were all kinds and sizes. 

There were good ones and mean ones. 

That is how wild horses were captured long ago. 
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Today the chase is just about the same. 
The corrals are more modem. 
They use wire for the corrals, 

and the wing lines are also wire. 
Saddles are used today. 
Long ago they did not have saddles or bridles. 
And braided hair and rawhide strings 

were used for halters. 
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There are still many wild horses. 

The young colts, when caught, 

are still given to the young boys 
who give the colts names. 
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VERBENA GREENE 

Verbena Greene, a member of the Confederated IVibes of 
Warm Springs, Oregon, is the mother of eight children. She 
attended Warm Springs Boarding School until the 11th 
gr^de and later eamad her She has served as Local 

Coordinator for the Warm Springs Cumcaium Develop- 
ment Committee and was the TVibal Education FVogram 
Liaiaon *br more than seven years. She presently is serving 
a« Culture Resource Person f<"r the IHbes. providing cla&i- 
room cultural inattuctioii (legends, values, songs, etc.) an a 
consultant basis to schools and community college*. She 
ei^ys «-orking with young people and is pleased that stu- 
dents are now formmg culture clubs and holding powwows 
m the school environment. 
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f^ -TO THE INDIAN READING SERIES: 
l^J^ Stories and Legends of the Northwest 

School 

Level I Book 3 

Developed by the Blackfeet Indians 

Joan Kennerly 
Carmen Marceau 
Doris Old Person 
J une Tktsey 

Illustrated by Vernon (Chuck) No Runner 

Joseph Coburn, Director 

Pacific Northwest Indian Program 

Northwest Regional Educational Laborator>^ 




IVvc'h)pt^ by thf Pacifu' NorthweKt Indian leading and l^nguagt* Devrlopment Projzram 
Ntjrthwt'Kt RA.»^rional Educational laboratory, 710 Southwei^t Second Avenue, Portland, Oregon i4 



('opyright 1977 by the Blackfeei TVibe 
All nght,s n*s<^rved 

Thi' work whfch thin publication is bailed was performed pur>i;iant Ui CVintrart 
N. 4iH)-76-()048, with the Educational Equity Group Multicultural Bilingual DivitJion 
at the National Institute of Education. It does not, however, necessarily refiect tho 
vu'Wis of that af^ency 

Hus puhlu ation not printed at thfc expense of the Federal Government 
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This book shows a boy's school day. 
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JOAN lU LLSHOh: KKNNERIA 

Mr*- K* nnf rlv ;i fru-mlK r t»f thr fUai kf« i ! IVihi .ijid li.t- 

Nurthi'rn ChfVfnni' puhlu ^tfnrfil svMh rns Shi- vvd> fh« 
fir?t runniTun fur th«' IH72 Montana li-acht r of tht V< u 
She' recfivrd ht-r B A m ««dui;ttMffi if Nnrihrr.i MMfikin.i 
t'lilli-^i' and hrr M A in «'duca!ion al Ari/^ifia St. it* I*!,! 
vrfNifv Shi' has sfrv«'d a- an rli riu rjtar v m fi'M»{ prnu ip ti 
and* '»r#'M'ntU li'a«hin|.' 



JlLNi: Bl I.LSHOK TATSEY 

Mr?^ T. t?*e'> i> a Hi.itkft'ft fndian v%{|h lv*f Ivt \t ar^*-\ 
IMTit r r tri tfath;: grades nnc thrtrti^^h l i^fu a? d 
prt-'Sch'Kd in rhi' pult! i hoid sv-trm an iht- RIatkfiM ! 
Ki'servation Sht ri»ci iv«d ht-r HS education from 
N^rrthern Montana i'ullegt and ht r M K m f^uidanr*' and 
coun.Mding fmm thf I'mvi-rsity orS<?utn Dakota and thf 
rni\i'rNiiv of Montana Sht* reading' ^upi-rvi^or in 
Hnr%% ntrij^ ofi fhi- lilac kfi-i t K^'M-rvation 



CARMEN BULUSHOE MARCT.AU 

Mr.s Martfau is a Hhfrkff'ft Indian with thirit-en ytar*- 
teaching exptTifnct Shf ha^ had atw war fxpt^rwrnt- tn 
^uidann* and rounsfding on the Rlackff*t*t Ri'si'Tvation 
Sh<* nat'twd her B S m I'dut aiiun fnim Northern Mon- 
tana College and her M K in guidance and coun.s<ding 
from the ['niverMtv ofSiiuth Dakota and the l/niverMty .*f 
Montana She preKenth the principal of Mna rhattift 
Sch'.ri;! tn Hr::vvnin^. Mf.nfa?;a 



DORIS BULI^HOE OLD PERSON 

Mrs ( Md Person is a niemlwro* the HIackfeef TVth<' and has 
fiturt' n vt arr^eJtp'rieme teaching in the Blackfeet Publu 
SchfMil Sy^tem She has sperialm'd tn reading and has 
het-n Ht *'* Start Dtrettcrr SupervtJWjr far KSFlA Title I 
and fhretfor of the Native American S*tng and I>ar» - 
program She received her B A from Nnrthern Montana 
College and her M A in educatum frcim Ariz<ma State 
I'niversity [ier interests an- in Indian culture and dt* 
v«* loping the talents of Indian rhildren She is th«» her 
of five c nildren 



Mrn Kennerly. Sivf Tatsey. Mm Marceau. and MrH Old 
IVrH«»n are the daughters of lallian and Frannn BullnhtH- 
Thev were raisetj on a ranch near Badger C*rt^k in the 
HIat kf«»ef Kertervalion countryside 

AU ff'ur women had Himtlar educatftmal backgrounds. Ti . y 
atten led a one room rural Hchool, the Blackfeet Indian 
H<iarding ScHckiI, and all but Mr». Tktsey attended Flan- 
dreau Indian Schmd m South Dakota. They all graduatcxl 
from Hniwning High Schtml At the present time, the four 
women an* teaching in the Blackfeet Public SchiKd Syntem 
in Bruwning, V » tana 




VERNON (CHUCK » NO RUNNER 

Mr No Runner ih a young Blackfeet Indian who lives and 
works on the Blackfeet Ret^ervation He i« a self- taught 
artist and works with western and traditional Indian 
themes Many of hin work« have been mM in the Muju*um of 
the PlatnB Indian, Browning. Montana 
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The Indian Reading Series 



™^ INDIAN READING SERIES: 
Stories and Legends of the Northwest 

Philene and Buttons 

Level I Book 4 

By members of the Northern Cheyenne 
Research and Human Development AssocialH)n 

Illustrations produced from photograph? 
taken by Susan Stratman 

Joseph Coburn , Director 

Pacific Northwest Indian Program 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
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This story is about a Northern Cheyenne Indian girl 
named Philene and her horse named Buttons. 
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My name is Philene. 
I like to do many things. 
One of the things I Hke to do most 
is ride my horse. 
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The name of my horse is Buttons, 
Buttons is black and white. 
My horse is pretty and fun to ride. 
Buttons is a gentle ho^se. 




My father helps me get ready to ride Buttons. 

He saddles and bridles my horse. 

My father is a good man. 

He is good to me in many ways. 
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Buttons is ready for me to ride. 
I have to work hard 

to get on my horse by myself. 
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Buttons is a good and gentle horse. 
It is fun to ride him. 
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Buttons likes to have me ride on his back. 

Bareback nding is fun too. 

Buttons likes me to ride him bareback. 

o 
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Sometimes my cousin goes riding with me. 
Doing things together is fun. 
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I take good care of Buttons. 

I want him to look nice and feel good. 

We should always take good care of our pets. 
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I like to be good to Buttons. 

Buttons likes it when I give him hay to 

I like my horse and he likes me. 
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Insects Off to War 



The Indian Reading Series 
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THE INDIAN RKAIHNC; SKKIKS: 
^® .oi Stories and Legends of the Northwest 

Insects Off to War 

Level I Honk 5 

Hv m«'nihi»rs of tht* Xurtn«*rn C^heveniu* 
Hrr.t*aivh and lluinan lK*ve[cipnu*nt Assticiatiim 

flliistratrd bvD. Jf Brady 

Joseph Cnlmrri. f)irecl<ir 

Pat ific Nurlhvvrsi liulian Program 

Nurtlivvr^l Krghmal Kfiiualional I alwiratory 




This Northern Cheyenne legend is about some insects 
who go to war because they have nothing to do. 
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Grasshopper, Ant, Cricket and Rainbug were friends. 

They often got together to visit. 

They met at Grasshopper's home. 

They met at Ant's home. 

At other times they met at Cricket's home 

or at Rainbug's home. 
The friends Hked to visit. 
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One day they ran out of things to talk about. 

Grasshopper, Ant, Cricket and Rainbug 

just sat and looked at each other. 
There was nothing to do. 
Then someone had a great idea. 
"Let us go to war," he said. 
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The friends talked about how good it would be 

to go to war. 
If they went to war, they would be famous. 
Everyone would talk about how brave they were. 
They would be called braves. 



So the four friends set off to war. 
On their way, they came to a stream. 
Each one had to jump across. 
First Grasshopper tried. 
But when he jumped, his leg fell off 



Then Ant tried to cross the stream. 
But as he came down on the other side of the bank, 
his rear end came off! 
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Next to jump across was Cricket. 

But he did not land right and broke his neck. 



Rainbug was the last to try crossing the river. 
As he landed, he broke his arm. 
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Because all the insects had been hurt, 

they were stopped from going to war. 
So they all went home. 
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Moral: 

Tbo much free time and idle talk 

will put wrong thoughts in your mind. 

Think before you act, 

and do not look for personal glory. 
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Why Bluejay Hops 

The Indian Reading Scries 
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• oast Area Planning Committee 

PMith Cusack 
Jeanne Evernden 
Bruce Miller 

Georgia Oliver, Consultant 
Wilma Petty 

Seahtlhuk (Gary Hillaire) 
Bernice Ixizier Tknewasha 
Charlotte WilHams 

A Skokomish Legend 

As told by Georgia Miller 

Illustrated by Bruce Miller 

Joseph Coburn, Director 

Pacific Northwest Indian Program 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
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Long ago at a big meeting, 

Raven boasted about his arrow shooting. 
He was the best shot in the world. 
This is what he told everyone. 

1 
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Skatefish came along. 
He made himself as big as he could. 
Dancing, he teased Raven's marksmanship. 
He gave Raven three chances to hit him. 
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Whizz! 

Raven's arrow shot forth. 

Laughing, Skatefish turned sideways. 
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Teasing Raven, Skatefish spread himself out again. 
Whizz! 

Another miss, another laugh. 
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Then Bluejay stepped forth. 
I can do that too," he said. 
"Fll give you three chances." 
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Bluejay planned to copy Skatefish. 
He spread himself out lik^ Skatefish 
and teased Raven./ r \, 



Whizz! 

Raven's arrow shot forth. Bluejay turned sideways. 
Ping! 

Right in the hip! 

"Ow!" screamed Bluejay. 

He forgot he wasn't skinny like Skatefish. 

And ever since, because of his vanity, Bluej&iy hops. 

9 
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Jeanne E\i'mcfc»n ih a Skokf»niifr*h Indian nmi ^nirn ami 
miJ^^ontheSkokcimwh ivwrvaibn nriirthr H<N>dC'Hna! m 
Wa.Hhingtcin. She graduaU*d from Ireni* S. K*»*»d lUgh Sch^H»i 
in Sliplton and attended Haskell Indian Schwil fi»r two 
years, where »he took commercial coumeH, She lian managH 
ti^ THbal Smc^e Shop and is now actively involved in On* 
gliokomish Language Pmject. which m develi>ping an una 
bndged Sw^iHttiwh dictionary. She al^¥> m the moth«»r r,! 
eight chiWren and hopew The Indian Heading Series h iII 
become a permanent part of the Hchooltng rv«U m becaii^f 
^Indian history and inv<il »^ement an* very im|>i»rtanl u* nur 
young piople." 



Bruce Miller, a Skokomish Indian, has hr\d art exhibit urn- 
in Europe. South America and throughoul the r^itod 
Statef«, He was nominated for the Indtan Artft ("ofnnusvNion 
Board for the Wa»hingt4m S^te Arti* I'ommiHHion. wtm xhv 
Washington Bicentennial Playwrite Award fur his pla> 
Changer, and recently complete a screenplay. The i^fni uf 
the Houf^ of the Maimed, to be aired asi an EXXON special 
on the TBS network. He presently m Director of the Skoko 
mish TVibal lieaming Center, haf* fterved m ('«irdinatoi for 
theSkokomish Title IV Program and was Human Relatum-^ 
SpecialtHt and Coiinselor for (he Seattle Public Schools Hi- 
alsohajt acted with theater groups such a?^ Native American 
Tneater Ensemhle iNew Vork» and Red Earth Perfi^rnim^ 
ArtH Company uSeattlef He attended the Inntitute of Anu r 
ican Indian ArtM.Califomui College of Arts and Crarts, aiMi 
Cn-verHity of California at Berkeley In addition, he- ha- 
rct-ei ved hf^ecial training in ntage direction and act Uh h 
nique fmm. among others, CJeraldme Page Peter BnMik 
Uhffe time winner at Canneh Film Fep^tival ffi*- d:r*'t 
lioof and Thm CVHorgan tdiredor of (',*HisiwU. iiair an { 



Wilma Petty a Sk'^komish Indian, was hiirr. irui ra!-«H| *fU 
the Skokommh rt'servat ion She graduau^l intm i hrmaw • 
Indian ScNkiI in IMH and haf^ taken advanced rourw work 
i*t child psychology She han st'rved as Home Si hiK»l C<f<<r 
dinator for lYtpject Head Start and Supt*r% iM*r €>f the Skftkn 
minh Summer Kecm»ation Program For the past fiw v# -ar- 
Phe has been a Ti^acherV Aide at Hood C^nal Sch^Ktl and 
curn»ntty involved in !he Skokomish language PrrjH't t. 
which is developing a dictionary- c»f the Skokomish Ian 
KUfff.e A** Cht- mother of five ihildrc n. shc'^wauld hki- ti. « t 
The Indian R*'admg Sf*nes m publir ?*c'hfK»l< Tor non fnfir.tft 
Hs Well as Indian childn-n 
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Geino is said like (Guh^no). 
Heut-see is said like (Hoot'^see 
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Hello! 

My name is Joe. 

I am an Indian boy who lives on an Indian reservation in Idaho. 
Do you know what an Indian reservation is? 
It is a land set aside for Indian people. 
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I live with my father and mother. 

I have a baby brother, John. 

My grandmother, I call her Heut-see, 

and my grandfather Greino live with us. 
I love my grandfather and grandmother because they tell me 

many stories about my Indian people. 
Grandfather is a great storyteller. 
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Tbmorrow is a very special day. 
It is the beginning of our Indian Festival. 
Have you ever been to an Indian festival? 
They are lots of fun. 

Grandmother is working very hard on my moccasins. 
She beads them in all colors of the rainbow. 
I plan to wear them at the festival. 
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Indian people like festivals. 

It is a time to see all your old friends. 

It is a time to make new friends. 

It is a time for our people to welcome all visitors 

and to give them food to eat and a good place to sleep. 
Most of them stay in tepees. 
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During the festival our people take part m many field games. 

There is foot racing for all ^ges. 

It is fun to see my mother run. 

I like to watch the old ladies juggle rocks. 

Others race to see who can make the fastest Indian hread. 

The girls play the shinny game. 

I like the tug-of-war. 
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All ofthe.se games are very old. 

Our peof: le have known these games since the earlier times 
when our people moved each season to a different place 

The field games help give each one the chance 
to laugh and take part 



Grandmother and Grandfather like to play the old bone game. 
It is very hard to understand at first, 

but is a good guessing game. 
It is made up of two teams of many people. 
Each team takes turns guessing where the opposite team 

holds a bone with the correct markings. 
If they guess right, they receive a stick. 
The team that loses all of their sticks loses the game. 
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Everyone likes to watch the many Indian dancers 
and the many drummers singing their songs. 

Some songs are slow and some are fast. 

The dancers wear brightly beaded costumes, 
brightly colored feathers, and ringing bells. 
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Each night an old legend is acted out on the stage. 
Everyone is invited to w^atth and listen. 
These stories are very old. 

Almost all of the stories are about the coyote, beaver, 

bobcat and bear. 
Ind ian people believed the animals were once people. 
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All the pretty girls put rn their beaded Indian costumes 

and dance their best during the festival 
Every year pn Indian Queen is picked from the many girl 
The judges who pick the Queen have a verv^ hard job 



1 l)rn' !s a Ih^ paradt* for all the pec plv 
l<V('f*\f!rir IS mvit'.'d to join m ihv puVLidv 
I will rule Hi the parade on niv horsc/. Mno-So Man 
Moo So Mao hr s a lot of hair, and (irandfather put feathers 
oil hi.-^ lail 

rf andniothe?- headt/d rn> le^^^nn^^-; to go w ith ihc^ feathers 
i rrandfathi-r rnadc^ for' ine 



All the Indian people like the rodeo. 

I like to watch the Indian cowboys ride the wild horse?^. 
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! will ndt' Moo-So Man in the Indian n^lay race 
He has won this race before. 
He is a great horse. 
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Yes, Indian festivals are fun. 

But they must come to an end, and I must say good-bye 

to all my good friends. 
I will see all my friends from other places, again, next year 
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This book shows all the necessary people in a 
school, and then- jobs. 
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JOAN BULLSHOE KENNERLY 

Mm KennpHy ih o member of the BIftckfeet TVibe and han 
fifWen years of teaching esfierience in ttie Blackfeet and 
Northern Cheyenne public ^zhool aystema. SPhe waa the 
ftnit runnerup for the 1972 Mc^ntana Teacher of the Year 
She received ner A in education at Northern Montana 
College and her M A. m education at Ari2ona State Uni- 
versity She hafi fierved as an elementary school principal 
and m preH4*ntly tfarhing 



Mrs Kennerly. Mm. Ibti^y. Mr« Marceau, and Mrs Old 
Pemon are the daughters or Ullian and PranctH Bullahoe. 
They were raised on a ranch near Badger Creek in the 
Blackfeet Reaervatton countryside. 

All four women h^ aimilar educational backgrouuds. 
attended a one room rural school, the Blackfeet Indian 
Boarding School, and »»ll but Mra TkUey attended Flan- 
dreau Iinlian School in South Dakota. 'P.e:^ all gradu^ad 
from Browning High School. At the present time, the four 
women are teaching in the Blackfec: Public School System 
in Browning, Montana. 



JUNE BULLSHOE TATSEY 

Mm l^taey ih a Blackfeet Indian with twelve femrs ex- 
perience in teachmff grades one through eight and 
pte-f^hool in the public school system on the Blackfeet 
Kciiervation. She received her B.S in education from 
Northern Montana College and her M E. in guidance and 
counHeling from the Umversity of &iuth Dakota and the 
CniverHity of Montana She is reading supervisor in 
Bruwning on the Blackfeet Reservation. 



CARMEN BULLSHOE MARCEAU 

Mr(4 Marceau is a Blackfeet Indian with thirteen years 
teaching experience. She ^as hfH) one year experience in 
guidance and counseling on the Blackfeet Re^rvation 
She received her B.S, in education fh>m Northern Mon- 
tana College and her M E, in guidance and counseling 
from the University of South Dakota and the University of 
Montana. She is presently the principal of Vina Chattin 
School in Browning, Montana. 



DORIS BULLSHOE OLD PERSON 

Mm Old Person is a member of i be Blackfeet THbe and has 
fourteen years experience teaching in the Blackfeet Public 
School System. »he has spectalt»^ in reading and has 
h*^n Head Start Director-SupervEMtr for ESfiA Title I 
and Director of the Native American Song and Dance 
Program She received her B.A. from Northern Montana 
College and her M.A. in education from Arixmsa Stale 
University. Her interests are in Indian culture and de- 
veloping the talents of Indian children. She is the mother 
of five children. 
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MELVIN TAILFEATHERS 

Mr tkilfeatheiB is a self-taught artist who has lived qu the 
Blikrkfeet Reservation all hts life, Hta grvindmSther was a 
Blackfeet m^iicine woman. Mr. Tkilfeathers prefers to do 
pen ami ink dtetches of Blackfeet life although he some- 
times works with ceramic figurines. 
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This story is about a horse named Far Out 
and his rodeo life. 
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My name is Far Out. 

I am red, but have a black mane and tail 

I am a bucking horse. 

I try to buck off cowboys. 
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I have lots of friends. 
Some are bulls. 
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Some of the bulls are mean. 

They fight the cowboys and the clown. 
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Some of my friends are calves and steers. 
Cowboys rope them at the rodeo. 
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Sometimes at night a calf cries for his mommy. 
In the morning and at night we eat hay and oats. 
We have water to drink. 
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My friend and I eat together 
His name is Bean Belly. 
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At the rodeo they put me in a box 
with a gate at my side. 
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A cowboy puts a halter on my head. 

I try to f)ite him, and he jumps back. 

He puts a saddle on my back and pulls it tight 
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A man opens the gate. 
I jump out . . .way up high 



and put my head way down 





The man sticks his spurs in my neck, 
h tickles. 

I hit the ground and put my !iead back 
The cowboy stays on my back. 
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Finally, with a mighty jump, 

I go . . .way. . . up in the air 

and put my head way down and back. 
I put my feet to the side and tip the saddle. 
The cowboy goes flying. 
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I laugh and am happy. 

I go hack to the corral and talk with my friends. 
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HKNRY RKAL BIRD 



Hi'nry Rt»;il Bird is a CVow India it who was raised iti I he 
traditional Trim way on the* (Vow Indian n«si*rvation in 
%f(mlan;i He entered first grade spi*aking cinly the Crcm 
Indian language and has an intimate knowledge of prob- 
lems Indian children enn^unter in the pubhc schcnd system 
He received his B.H. in Klementary Kducatian from Mon- 
tana State L^nivc*rsity and h;is taught r<>ading in all the 
elementary grades. He siTved as (*urriculunf Cm^rdinator 
for Project Head Start. language Arts Supervis4>r at Ht 
Xavier Indian Mission and Summer Program Planner for 
4*H«nd Vouth Pr«»gramHonthe(V«m Indian reservatic»n As 
theTrac^ ^ r( Orientation Hpt*i*ialist for the Pacific Northwest 
Indian i rogram, he was responsible for developing a 
teacher s manual and accompanying teaching inservice 
pnigram. in addition to writing and illustrating bcKiks de- 
signi^d for Indian chilctrt^ri Ht* has served on the Montana 
Advi>4«»ry C'ommiCtcH' on C hildren and Youth and the tViiw 
Central ^^ucatton Comniission. and was a delegate to the 
1971 Whit** HoUs«* ConftTence on Yotilh He al^^» is a siiddlf 
bfonc ridiT and rn£»rnlHT itf the* ProfeNsMfnal R«hJchi C'owh«»y> 
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VVlu'ri the (hfat Spirit nuuk' the caith 
hf uAii tfieii) tlu'V FHUst always be 

"You must hclj) each othei" 

aiui live together as ^ahhI iViends. 

I will -(^11(1 IVacf. the beautiful spiiit. 
to tlwel I iu \ ou!' hearts 



Evervoui.' was happ\ iur asvhik'. 

but s<'"U the earth aniinals fni<4et 

to be ^()o(l and kiiui and helpful 
Thev be^^an to b!a*4 

and make iuu of nt her- 

a?id to ({uar!»'l 





When the Peace Spirit was gone, 
there were many eatth animals 
who wvre sad. 

Soon fear came into their ht»arts. 

They asked the (ireat Spirit Ui show them 
how thev coidd find Peace once more. 

"P(»ace can he found 

after many m(»ons of searching. 
You will have to change your ways 

and l)oast no more. 
Learn to he kind and helpful.' 

(he (heat S[)nit lold them 



'We will find Peace* 

.-aid i 't'aiU' and 1 It- I'tHi 

'We are .-nnr?g and can f]\- 
U) t lie <'dge nf t he land. 
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''You will never find the Peace Spirit 

for you are too greedy. 
You will stop at the river to catch fish 

and eat the tadpoles," said the Great Spirit. 

"Let me find Peace," said Hummingbird. 
"I flv swiftlv and never rest." 

"You will never find Peace," 

said the Great Spirit kindly 

"You are too flighty, 

and the beautiful fiowers 
will make you forget your mission ^ 

When Cn)\\' said he w^ould go. 

thi' rarth animals laughed. 
"('?*ovv is too noisy and boastful. 
H(» will only frighten Peace furth(»r away' 




'You must all go together," 

said the Great Spirit. 
"You need Bear, who is strong and tireless. 
You need Thrush, whose song brings 

cheer and happiness. 
It will be a long, hard journey, 

and none cf you can T'est on the trail." 

"IVace is a happy Spirit 

who will live only with kindness, 
thoughtfulness and understanding." 

"When you speak with crooked tongues 

and angry hearts, 

you frighten Peace away. 
But if you speak straight and true. 

Peace will come again 

to dwell in your hearts." 
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HE SUCKER 
AND 
THE EEL 
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( )ne day Sucker and Eel 

were having a gambling game. 
Sucker was very lucky at gambling that day, 

and Eel was very unlucky. 
The two of them played their game 

<i3 S ..N5^ 



until night 
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When they dtn ided to stop. 

Sucker had won all of Hi'l's fine furs, 

all of his shell wampum 

and ail of his best baskets. 
Sucker had ev(m won Ec^fs house 
Kt'l was wry sad. "^^y' 
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Eel sat thinking for a long time. 

Finally he said, 

"Sucker, Fm going to play 
one more game and bet my bones. 

Fm going to win this game! 

So they played, and as usual. Sucker won 



That is why today 

t he sucker has many many bones, 
and the eel has only one. 




JClOYOTE, 
DEER, 
OBSIDIAN 
AND 
ROCK 



A Paiute Legend 



fha pfwio ^ numbered page \n \\ 
the orif^nal d«iiment m% blank 



Long ago there were four good friends. 

They were Coyote, Deer, Obsidian and Rock 

They were going to travel to the mountains 
because they knew that was where 
they had to go to get their power. 

They were all going to go at the same time. 
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As the four friends 

were on their way to the mountains. 

the Great Spirit saw 

they were going in a group. 
The Great Spirit didn't want them 

to go as a group at the same time. 
So he made it get dark when they wert» 

halfway up the mountain. 

They stopped to rest for the night. 

Before they went to sleep one said, 
"We will dream about one another 
and may not be friends again.*' 
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;h{ crif ffi :f document was blBr^k 
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The next day, Obsidian woke up and said, 
"I dreamed that I flew and killed Dee?.' 



Fiock ' \en spoke, "1 dreamed thai I hit (\)yott 
and knocked him down." 



Coyote became angry a.nd pickt^d up a s( ic k 
He broke Rock to pieces. 
Coyote said, "I dreamed that l broke Rock 
like this." 





Thnt IS how tiifse tfiintrs canu' tu bt- 
Thill IS wliv the hidians killed (kH-r 
It \\ uhsniian nr?-o\v> 



And tiuti f- \i in it \<)U set a coxtilr 
anci raise ^ our hands, he ! uiis. 
}'•> fh- f fimk^ \ '!u liave a rock 



[£jIrp: and frog 
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Long ago th(»n' was just ono fire in thv wor 

This fire was very stingy. 

Hv did not want any other i'lvo. 



All the [)ir(lsan<i animals got together 
anci said th(*re should f)e other i'\n 
su ihi'V could cook and keep war ni 

\'. lion t h( \ \A t'll! tn ut Iwr |»lac.-r~ 
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Coyote saul. "I will gel s<»nH> of that fire.' 
And he went to visit Fire 



W hell ( n\ {,!r \\ .i> visit lo^: 1* n <', 

afifl ran oH u itfi it l)et'v\ren \\\> too 
F.arh of i lit- of her annual.^ 
T tien \\ fra to v i>it Far 
arul loisk a h\ c i nal 



Vhi' last to carry a live coal was K 



in 
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f i( |! • ii[)c(I into the water 

nut into t ho !'oots of' a \\ il low 
witii tlic coal. 




Ever since that time, 

Indians have ruhbed dry willow sticks together 
to make a fire. 
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iOYOTE 
AND 
THE FISHERS 

'/\ Jis/wr is (I nicinhcr of the ircdsrl fatuily.i 




The pfWloui numb.f d 23 
the original £tocunicn{ was blank 



One day Coyote was walking 

down the trail. 
He held his quiver in his hand. 
Coyote looked at the quiver and said, 

"This quiver is m th eaten, 

ragged and dirty. 
I need a new one." 



Further down the trail, 

Coyote looked up in a tree 
and saw five beautiful Fishers 
sitting on a branch. 

Coyote was glad and said, 
Here is where 
I get a new quiver. 



So Coyote took his old one 

and tore it up. 
He threw the pieces 

down the mountains de. 



Then he took his arrows 
and shot at the Fishers. 

As the first arrow went by, 
two Fishers jumped down 
and ran away. 
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Then Coyote shot another arrow. 
TWo more Fishers jumped down 
and ran away. 



Coyote didn't mind. 
He said, 

"FlI still have my r^ew quiver'' 
He shot at the last Fisher 
But he missed it. 




Coyote climbed down the mountain. 
He picked up all the pieces 

of his old quiver 

'md sewed them back together. 



Sii never throvv^ away anything 
until you are jure 
you have replaced it 
with something new. 



VViirrfi Sf>rini^'*, i ^r*'g«fn, i?- ih** ni«»thtT tfi flight * hildrvfi She 
atte*^d<*d Warm Sprtnf^n Bfiardtn^ Schf«il until the Hth 
jjradt' and later earned her tl.E D. She hai^ .served a*^ I/tu ul 
l'*WfrdinaU>r lor the Warm Hprtngfi C'urnculum ik-velt^^? 
men! < 'ommitt<»e ;ind wbb the TVihal Kd*ir3tN-#n l*rr>^afn 
f ^iHt'*<in for rTKinf' than •ieve^n vear^ She preM-nt^y tr* ?*i:*r v rn^ 
a.v Culture Kt>m)urce IVrson for the '[Hbes. pmv iding t I.l-.- 
rt>f>m cMlfur»l tnf^tructton «U»^end^*. value**, *<m^<. etc * .t 
mnfiultant ha?«i!« to schmils and citmmunity Cf^lle^re*^ Sh^- 
enjoys working v%ifh vf^unj^ ^n-nple and rs pU'aw»<i that ^fu 
dents are now fcirminsj rulttire t^Uibs and hf*ldmisr pfM,^«.v\ ^ 
in the 'ichmd f'nvsnmmenf 



<*ttml AUfsc^n h^i.s be<*n rlaK<*lv .iss<K*irtted with the V\arm 
Sprmgj* 'TV»t>e> Utt 16 years. She work.** in .sevenil ddferent 
media, inclu4in|^ water colors, cloth paintings (ahawb^ 
5klrlE»>» sknd cariuonrng. In i^ktan to writm^i^ and itla^lrat- 
mjf chiidrenV h»K>k>i. she hai? warkod with Warm Spn n>:s 
comniittee?* writ ing^ down tribal hr.stf^rv and culture 
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Ik \ rl*fj>< <f ^^ Vft^ itxi N«rthw<st fndft^n Readme and l^ni^uajj*- IVvi'lo^m^-ni Program 
N&rthwci^t Rr^mnal {^ucstfonal LsboraU^^ 710 SouUtweit Secmid Aven le, Portland, Oregon 972Q4 

i rrpyrfghr *■ t^?7? hv ihf rrrm TVtbal HiHU^rical and Cultural C<?mmmsicm 
A- 1 rights rp-^ervfd 

T^i*' w^trk iifKut Hhu h thts |MthifCHlMm it^ haM««(i %vaft j>«»rtorm#»d pursuant rontr«cl 
N<r 'M**^ TH fNM^. wjfh the EtlutHlicma! Equttv Grmjp- Mttif it tiUurtil'Flhnjct*«i l>iviKHfn 
ui iliL Natn4i4^! ^r|^tfl*iU ufKducatlun. U d«a*> nut, how^vcniuxefieiiiril^ reftt'cl tht- 




This story was told to the author by his grandfath 



My children, come here. 

On this ground there are many kinds of birds. 

They are many colors. 

Some are small and some are large. 
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Birds havf homes, or tu\sts. tri many placos. 
Soino nosts are on trees, some are in trees. 
Some nests are on the ground, some are in the ground 
Still other birds have theii* nests on top ofroeks, 
where it ischfficuh for etUMTiies to reaeh. 
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Eagles and hawks can fly way up high. 
They look for mice, rabbits, weasels 

and other small animals to eat. 
Birds of this type eat things that are alive 

and that they have to kill. 
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Ducks and geese can fly high and for a long ways. 
These birds are usually near water. 
They go under water to eat grasses and roots. 
They also eat fruits and seeds. 

5 
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Crows, magpies and jays can fly high or low. 

They eat ir v at, seeds or roots. 

They are thieves and steaj^dry meat and dry salmon. 
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Flyaway 



Then Fly 
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Where each buxi sits m a tree is different 
The hawk sits at the top of the toree. 
When it wants to fly, it jumps up, 

then flies away during the day 
It can act like a kite and have no weight. 

_ _ _ 
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Fly away 




Then fly 




/ 

SideofTyee 



Jump down 



Where each bird sits in a tree is different. 
The owl sits at the side of the tree. 
When it wants to fly, it jumps off, 

then flies away at the end of the day. 
Its stomach must feel like it is coming out of its mouth! 



/ 
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The sage hen has a large and long body. 
When it flies, first it flutters and wobbles for awhile, 
then quits and glides for awhile, 
then flutters and wobbles again. 




The hawk doesn't tell the owl it is going to break its neck 

because of its takeoff. 
The owl doesn't tell the hawk it might break its neck 
because it glides way up high. 
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Sage hen 




because it is too close to the ground. Ground 
The chickadee doesn't tell the sage hen 
not to v/obble when it flies. 

^ U 
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These birds fly the way they know how. 
They whistle the way they know how. 
They eat what they know and can get. 
Each bird has its own way of doing things. 
Each bird has its own color of feathers. 
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These birds are almost like Indians. 
There are many kinds of Indian tribes. 
They are not all the same. 
They do things differently. 
All birds fly differently, but they fly. 
All Indian tribes live differently, but they live. 



The Lummi, Skokomish, Muckleshoot and other Indian tribes 

live near the water or ocean. 
They use boats and travel on water. 
They eat a lot of fish, clams, oysters, crabs and lobsters. 
The Lummi speak their own language. 
The Skokomish speak their own language. 
The Muckleshoot speak their own language. 
All the others speak their own language. 
These are the Coast Indians. 
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Canada 



Ocean 
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The Umatilla, Nez Perce, Warm Springs, Yakima 
and other Indian tribes 
live between the Coast and Plains. 

They eat a lot of fish and deer. 

The Warm Springs speak their own language. 

The Nez Perce speak their own language. 

The Yakimas speak their own language. 

All the others speak their own language. 

These are the Plateau Indians. 
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Far away from the ocean and large rivers 

are the Plains Indians. 
These are the Blackfeet, Sioux, Crow, Cheyenne 

and other Indian tribes. 
These Indians eat a lot of buffalo, deer and antelope. 
They don't eat a lot of fish. 
The Blackfeet speak their own language. 
The Sioux speak their own language. 
The Crow speak their own language. 
The Cheyenne speak their own language. 
All the others speak their own language. 
These are the Plains Indians. 
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Canada 



Blackfeet 



Assiniboine^ioux 



Gros Ventre 



\ 



Chippew^ree 



Montana 



Crow 



Northern Cheyenne 



Wyoming 



V 



PLAINS 
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All hitds do not sound or look alike. 
All Indians do not sound or look alike. 
Most eagles sound and look about the same. 
Most Crow Indians sound and look about the same. 
That is how it is. 
All people look about the same. 
Alth ough some make a diflFerent sound, 1 
they do things the way they know how. / 
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Chipmunk 

Meets 
Old Witch 

(At-At-A'Tia) 
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In the days of long ago, when animals were people, 

there lived an old lady squirrel. 
Old Lady Squirrel had a grandson. Chipmunk, 

whom she loved very much. 
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Old Lady Squirrel and Chipmunk lived 
along a small river called Hood River. 

They lived right at the place where Hood River 

flowed into a big river called the Columbia River. 




Old Grandmother Squirrel and her grandson 
lived by themselves in a small village. 

But someone was always kind enough to bring them 
something to eat. 
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In the spring someone would bring them salmon. 
In the fall, when the hunting was good, 

someone would bring them venison. 
And soraetimes Reaver was kind enough 

CO bring them an eel. 
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Old Grandmother Squirrel would prepare the salmqn 

and venison for winter. 
She dried and pounded it into pemmican 

to be stored away for cold winter days. 
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Grandmother Squirrel taught Chipmiuik how to gather 

hazelnuts and seeds. 
When Chipmunk went into the hills to gather the nuts, 

Grandmother Squirrel would warn Chipmunk 

not to go too far from home. 
There was an old witch, At-At-ATia, 

who liked to eat children. 
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Little Chipmunk was a playfiil chipmunk. 

One day while he was out playing and gathering nuts, 

he wandered too far from home. 
At-At-A'Tia, the old witch, saw Chipmunk 

and chased him! 
He ran as fast as he could! 

But she could run just as fast and was gaining on him! 
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Chipmunk ran and ran until he came to a tree. 
He had just started to climb the tree 

when the old witch grabbed at him. 
She missed! 

But she scratched his back with her long fingers. 
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Chipmunk was frightened. 

He stayed in his safe place in the tree. 
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At last, At-At-ATia left. 

Chipmunk climbed down the tree and ran home 
to Grandmother Squirrel. 
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To this day you can see Chipmunk playing 
while gathering nuts and seeds for winter. 

But because he would not mind his Grandmother Squirrel, 
Chipmunk will always have the marks on his back 
from At-At-A'Tia's long fingers. 
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VERBENA GREENE 



Warm Hpnngs. Oro^on, is the mtitht^rcjf eioht nhildren. She 
attended Warm Spnng.s Boarding .SrhiM>l until the 11th 
grade and laU'r earned her G E.D She han nervt^ an txical 
(^oordtnatur for the Wurm Spnng^ Cumculum I>evelop^ 
m<*nt ( ommEttef' and waj« the IVthtil Education Program 
t^iaif^m for more than seven yearn She presently ih ser\'m^ 
an < 'u I tun* R**Kcmrce Permm for the Thb<?s. prttvidiri: t lass 
room cultural m.'-c ruction (legendK. valuer, son^/etc ' on a 
ronsuftant ha^ifi fo sch*>ol« and community colleges She 
enJi^y^ working with ^'oung peiipl*- and i.^ pl#'a;H-d that stu 
dentil are now forming rultun- flulit^ and holding fxiwwow'- 
in the <4Nh»1 environment 



t arol Alhfion ha> lieen closely ass^K iat*'H -vith tht Warni 
SprirrgH frih**s hir Ifi vt*ars Sht' \\'<*rks n- s«'v«'nil lUfh^ri-nt 
nH'dia. including wa(<'r color?-, chith pamting ishawK. 
•♦k!rt«^ and iart<K^ning In addition to v%ritiiig and illu *. .*i 

ifi^ <hil«lr*'fl> iKN^fvr* •"'lit' hfts *%»»ik«f %*ri't VV«ii Spfffif^*- 
<ufTifTuf ti't'^ nf Ulu dnw?i f rihal htst<irv' andrult irt 
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THE INDIAN RKADING SKRfKS: 
'® Stories and Legends <»f the North we.st 



My Name Is Pop 
i^^lBookia 

A ('row Story 

Written and illustrati*<I by Henry Heal lUvd 

Joseph ( 'ohiirn. f)iri^tfir 

Pai ifie Northwest Indian Program 

Northwest Regional Kducatiiu* ' l«dKMatury 



Ih V* p« .| Hh* I'll tfii NWchwr St Indian Kc<adin^and f^nRuage IkrvHopmenl Prtigram 

N'-rf ^f A « Hi ^Mon.il KdiH'.tlHfrial f^ib t afory; 710 Soul hwei^t Hec«>nd Avrnue, Portland. Oregon 972CM 

C upvf ^uht « IH77 bv the Cniw 'fVihal HiKtorical and Cultural Commisstun 

All I JK^ft- nx'TAi/d 

[f . \. .,rk t>^K,n v^hu h this publu-atKm ij* hit^-d wa^ p<»^rf«rmcKl purj^uant tf> Contract 
Nm m»u 7(;.iHr jh^ « ith th** KdiKatfonal Kquity Omup Multicultural Btttngtial Divitiinn 
..'^fjf \ ti rMfi.ii Mt-f If iif«* Iff Kduration It dm\*4 not, however nrct'Hsanly rt-flf-ct !h«* 

I ,f!i«fri I- t. ' firirt<'d it the f'X|)on-4i' of thr Fc'd«'ral CktviTRmrfit 

hduraff.m^ii SvHt*-m.^, Inc , 2.Wr S<»»rhvvt'M 17mh Stn*et, Btavi rtcm.On-^c.n 97on^> 
Pi Hii-i .if. { li«"jrKf ffi th*- rrnt**dSfa!**<<>f Arne-ua 




M \ Satfw is Pop is the life story of a pop bottle. 
Pop telLs about when h-^ is full of sweet drink, 
when he is empty along the side of a road, 
and when he is fin dly picked up 

and fiHed all over again. 
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I am a pop bottle. 
I have many friends. 
I am full of swe€*t drink. 
r\'ople like me when I am cold. 
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I afn in n truck. 
It is moving fast. 

Sonift inics \vt» stop, and they take off 
some of niy friends. 
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They take me off at the Garryowen Store. 
A man puts me in a machine. 
It is cold. 
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Tele phone^ 
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A little boy buys me. 

He takes off the lid and drinks from me. 

Now I am empty. 
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The boy throws me out of the car. 
I fall into the grass and stop rolhng. 
I wonder where I am. 
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Next to me is an old can. 

"If someone finds you, they can put more pop in you. 
And if someone finds me, 

they can make me into another can," 

said the old can. 
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I hear cars going by. 

One day a mowing machine goes over us. 
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Now the *;rass is brown. 
The wind blows hard. 

"riic snow will Ih' falling socui," said the old can. 
h will oe cold.' 
1 ran sro leaves rolling" by. 

l iM- 1 .irds are going south, whi'ii' tlu-rv is no snow. 
Vow we are covered with snow. 
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l iic Hi)i)vv will beconu' w alcr ()iu» dav. 
said thf old can. 
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Thf i)U\ can said, 

"Sometimes people come to pick up 
bottles and cans." 
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Oncdav I hear a lot offbotstc'ps. 

Sonic children pick mv up. 

\ hv\ \ akf nu* hack tn the ^torc. 

I hvy [lave nian\- other empty l)ottk^s. 
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i Xnw I ani 111 a truck. 

i 

: '\ \\v dvw'vr takes in I'liipt y boxes. 

I llr brings out full boxes of empty bottles. 
1 - » 
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Thvy wash us with soap and water. 
It feels jj;ood to he clean. 
We look new. 
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I 

llwy fill nie \» ilh pop. 
I wonder whore I will go this iimv. 
Will it to a store in a city, or to a count rv ston- 
like the one in (larryowen, Montana? 

J4 ^ 
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IIF.NRY RKAI. V.UUi 

I r II (t! ii»f C {iivv 'A. IV fffi i\n i titw ituit.itf r«'-t f V .1? .,ff fr. 

\!-*r,f.MM Hi' r Mf-f i fff t ;'*.n!f |H.lkU.;' tiJ\ 1 h» « * \,K 

I'.iiiAu i.ini'ji ui*- .H tt.t.. if, -if» kfi^'u ifil^i i.f pfiJf 

1( F Iriilt.trM f u hi r rf ! riK ( riifif t r thfhi |Ml^^^Il -^t'hmii -v-'^fti 
He r< <<kv*fl H S ift r it fik fiLif V lMhuan»»fi '.tiftt, \l.»fj 
! tri.f >C.<!i i m\t t^it\ ttui h.t- i.twrhl t'.uhtii' tr: .ill tfif 
t li iiif ut .11 i j'f .«ti<'- f l< -t-r \ t il .1 . ( ■ : f r If ui'ifn < * if i.if « «f 

X.s'.ffr Ifuit.tri Mt'v^*,^^- ;ui<| StHnini r Prft^r.ifii iHsttit^t t tm 

fill' 'f'i'.K hfT ( *r<< rw.if ifitt Sf»»'<'i,ihwf ^f>r fh*' P.uifi* \.>ri h^^ 

-i^fu'd fur Ituti.n; t KiUirt i; Hi* ha- -f rvni \Utt,\.tn,i 

\\ ff '!« f frnt-i' < (.lifi'f IMM f rjfi h ff* .f l^^< l ^ .1 AiUil' 

h< I lift r ,«nf| fn» r «4 f f>r Pf »*fi — i.iM.if k*«i» <. i .rAl»4»v- 
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— THE INDIAN READING SERIES: 
.®Lj!» Stories and Legends of the Northwest 

Santa Ciaus Comes to the Reservation 

Level I Book 14 
A Crow Story 

Written and illuntrated by Henr>' Real Bird 

rlcmeph (N>hum, Director 

Pacific Northwest Indian Program 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 



This story is about what might have 
happened when Santa Claus first visited 
the Crow Reservation. 
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When something good happens to Indians, 

they have a giveaway. 
They might give away horses, blankets, clothes 

or money. 
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When Indians are happy, 

they sing songs to each other at night. 
These songs are called doorway songs. 
The people in the tep^e give food 

or a little something to the singers. 
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T1:)day, Christmas is a time of giving. 
People give stuffed animals, balls, clothes, 

toy cars and candy to boys and girls. 
Can you think of more? 
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At night people sing Christmas carols around the town. 
They sing "Jingle Bells," "Away in the Manger" 

and many more. 
The people in the houses give the singers 

cookies and drinks. 
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In the old days, Santa Claus used to get stuck 

at the top of the tepee poles. 
Sometimes he fell into the tepee and scared everyone. 
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His reindeer and sled scared the horses and dogs. 
The horses ran away, and the dogs chased his sled 
until it was in the air. 
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Later when Santa came, 

the Indians hadWed from the A tothel!^^^ 
Then Santa could park on the roof. 



The next time Santa came, 

the Indians were on reservations. 
Santa thought they didn't like his clothes, 

reindeer and sled, so he changed. 



Santa wanted to be an Indian Santa, 

so he shaved his beard and wore braids. 

The F -ople said, "You don't have to dress like that 
because you might get cold in Crow Agency." 
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Now Santa has his reindeer, sled and old clothes bacK- 
The horses and dogs just watch him go by. 
So when you see a bright star twinkling softly, 

listen for some bells jingling, 

because Santa will be in Crow Agency soon. 
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When Santa comes to Crow Agency, 
he stops at Gambles, K-Mart 
and the Garryowen Store. 

He picks up the gifts and sneaks them 
under your Christmas tree. 
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What is in that box so pretty? 

Is it what you want? 

What do you want for Christmas? 
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HENRY REAL BIRD 



Henry Real Bird in a Crow !ndian who wan raiaed tn the 
tradittcNial Crow way on the (!rDW Indian renervation in 
Montana. He entered firm grade speaking only the Crow 
Indian language and ha^ an intimate knowted'^e prob- 
lemn Indian children encount«*r in tl^ public seNiol system. 
He received his B,8, in Blementary Education from Mon- 
tana ^te Universtty and has taught r^ing in ail the 
elementary graifes. He served Curriculum Coordinator 
for Prefect Head Start. Language Arts Supervisor at St, 
Xav^ Indian Mission ami Skimmer Prognim Planner for 
4*H and Yamth Programs on the Cmw Indian rcservat|^. As 
tt^ Ikacher Orientation imperialist fc^ the I^fie Northwe^ 
Indian Program, he was responsible for developing a 
teacher s manual and accompanying teaching tnservire 
program» in aiklitson to writing and illustrating books de- 
signed for Imitan children. He has served on the Montana 
Advisory Ccmmittee on Children and Youth and the Crow 
Central Education Commiwiion. and was a cklegate to the 
f 971 White House Conference on Youth, He also is a saddle 
hronc rider and member of the Prc^emional Rodeo Cowboys 
Assoctation. 
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When Cottontail was small, he was a very naughty 
He would not do as he was told. 
One day as Cottontail was looking for clover, 
he wandered away from the camp. 
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Cottontail s grandfather, Old Coyote, had warned him 

not to go out of the camp. 
Cottontail, as usua|, did not mind, 

and his beautiful, long tail 

was bit off by a monster! 
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Cottontail learned his lesson. 

From that day on he did what his grandfath 

l^ut Cottontail had one more lesson to learn 
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One day Cottontairs grandmother, Old Raven, 
took him to a gathering in a big village 
beside the Columbia River. 
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(>)ttontail went hunting with the hunters. 

He went fishing with the fishermen. 

They killed many deer. 

They caught many salmon. 

All the animal people had a big feast. 
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Vhv animal people played many different ^anies. 
Vhvy played hunting games and ball games. 
They played many running games. 
Hill their favorite game of all was the stick game. 
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The stick game is a guessing game. 
The players choose sides and form teams. 
Each team takes a torn guessing 

where the two sets of guessing bones are hidden. 
Cottontail and his friends liked to play this game. 
But Cottontail always cheated. 
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Some of the animals at the gathering decided 

to piay the stick game. 
First, they chose sides. 
Chipmunk, Skunk, Porcupine and Beaver 

sat on one side of the log. 
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Raccoon, Robin, Cottontail and Squirrel 
sat on the other side of the log. 

Every time Porcupine would guess, 
Cottontail would cheat. 

He would switch the bones when Porcupine 
was not looking. 
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I*(>rcupin(» decided to it\^/:h Cottontail a lesson. 
Whenever it was time for his side to hide the hone. 

Porcupine would sing his thunder ganihhng snn^. 
As l'(ireupin(^ san^ his song. 

hiu sii'eaks oflightning would strike IVfMn llu'r-k\. 
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The <(anK' went on. 
riie bones went to Cottontail s side, 
i'cfrcupine, watching Cottontail very closely, 

i! ik»sst»f ! correct 1 v. 
itv switching t hi' hoiU's. Cottontail cheated 
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But Porcupine s thunder song worked! 

As Cottontail started to open his hands, 
the lightning flashed out of the sky 
and burned off his fingers! 
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And so it was, Cottontail learned another lesson. 
It is not fun to play with people who cheat. 
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That is why, to this day, the cottontail rabbit 
has paws instead of fingers. 
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^r.iijf .ui»i liit» r *Mrn*d hi-r ^^ F H Slu fl,l^ vid a- f^n.ii 
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JOAN BULLSHOE KENNERLY 

Mrs Kennerly tB a member of the Blackfeet TVtbe itnd has 
fifteen years of teaching experience in the Bl^kfeet and 
Northern Cheyenne public ^hool gystems. She was the 
firHt ninnenip for the 1972 Montana Ibacher of the Year 
She received her B A in education at Northern Montana 
College and her M A. in education at Aruona State Uni 
verRity She had served an elemt^ntary Hihcioi principal 
and IK prefienf ly teaching 



Mr« Kennerly. Mre Ihti^y. Mrs Marceau. and Mra, OU 
IVrson are the daughters of Lillian and Francis BuIlMioe 
Tli^y were raised on a ranch near Badger Creek In Ite 
Blackfeet Resenratton countryinde. 

All four wonmi had similar edi^tional backgrouiub. Tl^ 
attended a one room rural school, the Blackfeet Indian 
Boa: 'ing School and all but Mm. Ibiaey attended FIm* 
dreau Indian School in South Dakota They all grading 
from Browning High SchooL At the |»t»aent time. Che fear 
M^men are teaching in the Blackfeet Public School Sysim 
in Browning, Montana 



Jl NE BULLSHOE TATSE Y 

Mrs l^tsey m a Blackfeet Indian with twelve years em 
perience m teaching grades one through eight and 

Rre-Hchool in the public school dvfttem on the Blackfeet 
enervation She received her B,S in education from 
Northern Montana College and her M E. in guidance and 
counseling fnim the UniveFsity of South Dagota and the 
rniverHity of Mfrntana. She ii* reading fiuperviBor m 
Bmwmngon the Blackfeet Renervation 



I ^RMEN BULLSHOE MARCEAU 

Mr^ Marceau is a Blackfeet Indian with thirteen years 
teach rig experience. She has h^ one year exf^rience tn 
guidance and counseling on the Blackfeet Reservatu n 
She received her B S in education from Northern Mon. 
tana College and her M E. in guidance ami counseling 
from the University of South Dakota arut the University of 
Montana She is presently the principal of Vina Chattin 
School in Browning. Montana, 



DORIS BULLSHOE OLD PERSON 

Mrs Old Person is a member of the Blackfeet IVibe and has 
fourteen years eEp .ence teaching in the BUckfeet Public 
Schciol System She has specialised in reading and has 
been Head Start Director-Supervisor for ESf A Title I 
and Director of the Native American Song and Dance 
Pnipam She received her B.A from Northern Montana 
C'ollege and her M,A, in education from Arisma State 
University H<>r interests are in Indian culture and de- 
veloping the talents of Indian children. She is the mother 
of five children 




MELVIN (WILLY) CUTFINGER 

Mr Cutlinger is a Blackfeet Indian who is a selMau^l 
artist and speeialiiM in cartoons He also does wmtmomt 
and oil painting, Mr. CutHnger lives on the Bli^feet H^er^ 
vation/He attencfed Vocational IWh at Mittoula, Mmtma, 
and likes to do arts and crafts 
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In the beginning there was only dark — no light. 
During this time, ant people had a hard time. 
Many times they became lost and couldn't find 

their way home. ^ 
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Ant decided to ask Dokweebah, the Changer, 

for some dayHght. 
Yes, for her daylight was the answer. 
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Bear heard of Ant's desire and became angry. 

He would go to Dokweebah, also. 

Night was what he wanted. 

Bear loved to sleep. 

Yes, for him night was the answer. 
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When Ant and Bear reached Dokweebah, 

they made their wishes known. 
Dokweebah made his decision. 
There would be a dance. 
The winner's w ish would be the prize. 



Bear danced, oh, so slow. 

If only he could sleep or maybe eat a little. 

Hmmm 

He danced a little while, then sneaked a snooze? ) 
5 
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Then it was Ant's turn. 

She put forth all her energy. 

She didn't eat between dances. 

Every time she danced, she tightened her belt. 

The tight belt made her stomach seem full. 
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Because of her dedication. Ant won her wish. 
She would have some dayhght 

in order to carry on her tasks. 
And to this day, the IVana (Skokomish) call her 

Kla Klu 'Ysup (Cinched Waist i. 
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JEANNE EVERNDEN 



Jrunnc Kvermien a SkokuniiHh Inctsan and ^an l^irn ami 
rained 'm the Skukomisih rem*rvation near the iC'Jud C *atial in 
WaMhtngttin Shi graduated fmm Irene H Reed High Sehiifi! 
in Shelton and attended HaakeU Indian SchcMil f<ir twn 
yearn, where she took commemal counsel. She han ntansRed 
the IVtbfii &iK)ke Shop and m now actively involved in the 
^okomiAh language Project. whi(^ t» devetopmg an una 
bridged Siiokomiah dictionary. She alao is the mother of 
eight chttdren and hopeH The Indian Heading Sene^^ will 
become a permanent part nf the schooling f«yf(tem hecaune 
^Indian histiiry and invtilvement an' %'ery important Ut our 
young people " 

BRUCE MILLER 

Bnice Miller, a Skitkurninh Indian, ha^ held art exhibit *fins 
in Euroi .\ S<iuth Anierua and ihroughcfut the Ignited 
Statim He wm nominated %r the Indian Artf* rommiH.*iifin 
Board for the Waiihmgton State Art* ('ommmBum. won the 
Wa^htngton Bicentennial Playwrite Award for his play 
Changer, and recently completed a fKreenplay, The i^pr^ *»/ 
fhe Houm* of the Maimed, to be ativd an an EXXON Hpecial 
on the CBS netwf»rk He prettenf ly is Director of the Skok^f- 
mmh TViNil lieammg ( Vnter. has nerved an Coordinator for 
the Skokf^mwh Title IV' f'rtrgram and wai4 Human RelatH«n> 
Spt*<'ialif*t and Coiintw^lor f<>r the Seattle Puhlu St hfKjLs f le 
jilsff hiir* acted with theater grnup^ such a^ Nattve Ameriran 
Theat#*r Fni*#'mhle ^New York^ and Red Farih FerformmK 
Artr* ( >mpany »Seaft !e * He attended the ln;Jtitut^' of Amer 
:t tn Indian Arts. ( 'jhfomia College of Artr* andCraftn, and 
rr.ivi'tHitv fif f%»lifomui at H#*rkeley In addilum. he ha* 
rei t'i ved s|>ec lal training in Ntage d miction and arting t**c'h 
nique from, among others*, tk^raldine f'age. Peter Bnnik 
three f fm<' inner af Ch nnff< Film Festival for b»*wt dtr -r 
fjiifi ,4nd T>»m Hur^an idin^cf^ r of f limr and 

'Jr^tt^ Christ *sitf^ r^l<if ■ 

WILMA f»ElTY 

Wjlmft iVtiv. i\ Sk»»k*»mfsh Indian sMt*^ hi,m *»nd r.u^e'i nn 
ihv Sk'tkfjrni^h n-siTvi-t ion Sh*- graduatr-d from i 'ienn«»:i 
Indian St h<K»l n\ IH'IH uiid ha?^ taken advanced roii'H4'^'ork 
m child psychology She haj* **er\'ed af* Home School CcK>r 
dmator for Project Head Start and Supervip«>r of the Skokf> 
mmh Summer Recreaticm Prugram For the pa»t five v 'ai s 
fthe hai* tieen a TVacher'ft Ai(k» at Hood Canal School and is 
currently mvolved m the Skokomi^h language Pr;>jecE 
sfchM-li I** dfveliiping it di(tt(iriarv <»f the Skokomi^h h%n 
guage As the mot he j of frve children. she''v,"ouid hke t*> se*- 
Th*' Indian K^'adtng S*»nes m public ^^H^kjIk for non-Indian 
\» a-i Indian <iiildren ' 
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A Little Boy's Bi^ Moment is a story about a small 
Blackfeet Indian boy's first dance. It is 
traditional with our Blackfeet Indian people to 
have a giveaway ceremony to honor someone for 
something special. When a child or person makes 
their first public appearance as a dsinc6i*f this 
ceremony is done to honor the person. The 
person will then be recognized as a dancer in our 
Blackfeet Indian society. This ceremony is still 
carried out to a great degree among the 
traditional Blackfeet Indian people. 




One cold, winter evening Young Rabbit's father 

was sitting by the wood stove. 
He was singing a fast, grass dance song. 
The little boy thought, 

"This song makes me want to dance." 
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Young Rabbit began slowly tapping his foot 

to the beat of the drum.\ 
He then got up and began to dance very fast. 
At the end of the song, the father said to his son, 

"Young Rabbit, do you Hke to dance?" 

"Yes, Father, it makes me feel good," said Young Rabbit. 
"Tfeach me how to do fancy steps." 
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"Young Rabbit," said his father, "at the big dance this year 

we will have a giveaway in honor of the first time 

vou dance at a celebration. 
We will give away many fine presents — some blankets, 

Indian crafts and some fine horses." 
The son listened to his father and felt very proud 

of this honor. 
How grown up he felt! 
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Young Rabbit's mother and father began making a good, 

^fancy dance outfit. 
Just the right colored feathers were chosen. 
A fine porcupine headdress was made. 
Bells were strung on rawhide. 
After several months of work, 

Young Rabbit tried on his outfit. 
He felt great pride. 

"I feel like a great Blackfeet brave," he said. 
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Many evenings Young Rabbit danced his new steps. 

His mother bought many blankets. 

She made some star quilts and put them away 

for the big dance. 
His father broke many horses for the giveaway. 
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Young Rabbit became more excited as each day passed. 

Finally the big day came! * 

Everyone was ready to move to the Indian Day campgrounds. 
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At the campgrounds, the tepee was pitched 
among the other tepees in a big circle. 

Everyone was happy to be together again 
after a long, cold winter. 
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After two days had passed, 

it was time for Young Rabbit's big moment. 
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Young Rabbit s mother and father brought all the blankets, 

moccasins and beadwork to the ring. 
Young Rabbit stood proudly beside them. 
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Each drum sounded loud and clear as the drummers sang 

the grass dance songs. 
What nice Indian rostumes the dancers had! 
The bells tinkled happily and the feathers swayed 

as the dancers moved. 
The people laughed and joked. 
They were very happy. 




Suddenly the announcer said, 

"The family of Young Rabbit will now have 

an honor dance. 
This will be the first time Young Rabbit will dance 

at a big celebration." 
Young Rabbit's heart pounded as his father and mother 

walked with him to the center of the ring. 
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Young Rabbit danced proudly as he led the line. 
His mother and father followed behind him. 
Many relatives and friends joined in the dance. 
The drumbeat seemed to say to Young I^bbit, 

"How proud we are of you ! ^ 
You are a strong, wonderful Indian boy. 
Someday you will lead our tribe to great honors.'' 
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Then the drums stopped. 

Young Rahbit s father and mother began the giveaway. 
He thought, "How very lucky ham to be a Blackfee. Indian! 
Fm so very proud. 

And to think my ancestors have roamed this very land!" 
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When the giveaway was over, 

the family left the center of the dance ring. 
They were overjoyed to think that the Great Spirit 

had helped them obtain enough to give to others 

in honor of their son. 
They felt great satisfaction to know this task had 

been achieved. 
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Young Rabbit was now recognized as one of the dancers. 
When the drums began to beat 

and the dancers started to dance. 

Young Rabbit joined in. 
The drums seemed to say, "Young Rabbit dances so proudly. 
Young Rabbit dances so Hghtly. 
Young Rabbit is truly a great Indian dancer." 
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Young Rabbit danced for many hours. 
He became, oh, so very tired. 
His eyes wanted to close. 

His legs would not move as fast as the drum beat. 
Even his headdress seemed tired. 
It hung slightly to one side. 
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Young Rabbit's mother looked at the tired, little boy 

and smiled. 
She took his hand in hers. 
They walked slowly towS^rd the tepee. 
Although very tired, You^ Rabbit had completed 

a great event. 
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Young Rabbit's mother cooked a meal of boiled meat, 
berry soup and fried bread. 
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After Young Rabbit had eaten, he fell into a deep, 

happy sleep inside the comfortable tepee. 
The next morning a happy family left for home. 
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JOAN BULLSHOE KENNERLY 

Mr». Kennerly is a member of the Blackfeet IVibe and ham 
fifteen years of teaching expemn«^ in the Blackfeet and 
Nortl^m Cheyenne public school systems She was the 
first runnerup for the 1972 Montana %acher of the Year 
She received her B A in education at Northern Montana 
College and her M A m education at Arizona State Uni- 
versity She ha** served as an elementary school principal 
and IS presently teaching 



JUNE BULLSHOE TATSEY 

Mrs 'fctsey is a Blackfeet Indian with twelve years ex- 
pertence in teaching grades one through eight and 
pre-school in the pubTic school svstem on the Blackfeet 
Keservation She received her B S. in education from 
Northern Montana College and her M E in guidance and 
counseling from the HniverBity of South Dakota and the 
University of Montana She is reading supervisor in 
Browning on the Blwckfeet Reservation 



CARMEN BULLSHOE MARCEAU 

Mrs Marceau is a Blackfeet Indian with thirteen year? 
teaching experience. She t^as had one year experience in 
guidance and counseling on the Blackfeet Reservation 
She received her B S in education from Northern Mon 
tana College and her M E in guidance and counseling 
from the l^niversity of South Dakota and the University of 
Montana She is presently ihe principal of Vina Chattm 
School in Browning. Montana 



DORIS BULLSHOE OLD PERSON 

Mrs Old Person is a member of the Blackfeet TVibe and has 
fourteen years experience teaching in the Blackfeet Public 
School Svstem »he has specialii^ in readitur and has 
been Head Start Directo^-Superviaor for ESEA Title I 
and nirect<*r of the ^fative American Song and Dance 
Prop-am She received her B A from Northern Montana 
College and her M A in education from Ariaona State 
University Her interest* are in Indian culture and de 
veloptng the talents of Indian children She is the mother 
of five children 



Mrs, Kennerly. Mrs. Tktaey, Mrs. Marceau, and Mrs Old 
Peram are the daughters m Lillian and Francis Bulldioe^ 
They were raiaed on a ranch near Bulger Creek in the 
Blackfeet Reservation countryside. 

All four women had similar edwattonal backgrounds. They 
attended a one room rural school, the Blackfeet Indian 
Boarding School, ami ail but Mrs, Tktaey attended Flan- 
drsau Indian School in South EHdiota. TMy all graduated 
from owning High School. At the i^iraent tin^^ the four 
women are teaching in the Blackfeet Public School System 
in Browning. Montana. 




MELVIN TAILFEATHERS 

Mr IViilfeathers is a aelf-Uught artist who has lived on the 
Blackfeet Reservation all his life His grandmother was a 
Bli^kfeet medicine woman Mr Tkitfeather^ prefers to do 
pen and ink sketches Black^^ life although he some- 
times woHks with ceramic figurines 
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Level I B<H>k 19 

Coast Ari'H Planning <'omm!ttep 

Kdtth Cusack 
•Ifanm* Kvernden 
Britr#» Millf*r 

( itMirg ui ( )l t S'vr, ( \msi4 Itant 
Wilma Petty 

St^ahtlhiik UJary FfiUairei 
fk^rnict* litizier Thnewanha 
Charlotte WttliamH 
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When angered. Skunk could make an odor 
was capable of killing his enemy. 



One day a group of people from the village made Skunk very angry. 
Skunk began chasing them. ' 




The people became frightened and ran to the top of a hill. 
They knew Skunk would continue chasing them, 
so they thought of a plan to destroy Skunk. 



The people heated a rock. 

They planned to roll the rock down upon Skunk. 
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Skunk came into view at the bottom of the hill 
and began climbing upward. 
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When Skunk was close enough, the people pushed the hot rock 
over the edge. 

erIc 



Now this did n^t kill or harm Skunk, but ever since that day, 

Skunk is unable takill any man or animal with his smell. 
And to this day he wears a stripe caused by the bum. 
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l.t>n^ ago. Gray Eagle stole the sun, moon, stars, 
w at(4^ and fire from the people. 
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Ctvay Ka^le kept these things hidden from them 
He did not hke people. 
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During lhc\se times. Raven wa.^ a snow white bird 
"The people asked Raven to help them. 
rh(»v wvrc cold and thirst v. 
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Raven went to (iray Eagles lodge. 

He discovered where Gray F^agle hid the sun, moon. 

stars, water and fire. 
Ravt I took them hack to return them to the people. 
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Raven hung the sun up in the sky. 
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Raven dropped the water and fire 

as he flew through the air. 
The water formed streams a; « ! lakes. 
Fhe fire became available to the people. 
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Th<» smoke from the fire blew over Raven as he flew 
That is why he is a bhick bird today. 
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JEANNK KVKRMJKN 

.U'anrif KveTttden is Skftkffnitsh !n<f<,in .nui h.is !«»rfi .if><! 
I^«tftifi«truhr Kkokonitf^h n'yirr^ation m^irlhf Ho*wt ^ '.in*il n; 
WiiMtiiiigff:^!} Hh»» j^niHuatiHl frofti Uvtw S K*-*-*! f li^iti hti*tl 
ill Shi'hi ami ;tlfi ndi*d Haski ll Indian S.IumJ f«»r f^«> 
veafH. wh#-M' Hhi'l»»i»fe ronimiTctiil < our Shi'hH> nuini«i»»''l 
th»» IVil^t Hmifkr Shnp «nd t?* rirm acti%f Iv ittvalv^Hi m th#' 
Sk fkirmisih l^inicua^(» Projiti, v^huh is df'Vffuptii^r m, ima 
bndgf^d SkukfimiKh dfrfif»nary Shf al>o is fhr mofh* r «.f 
I'll^hl vhildnri and hi»|i»'»i Vl v l isiian HtMdifi^ Sffus hiII 
U'roiitc* a pf rniaiN'rif part t\w MluHsUn^ -»vMi iti UH.t^-^t 
Indian histurv and 'nvulvrfm nf vi i\ !rtiff<iri.inf i*. u^jr 
V "unj{ iH'iin^- 

BRUl'K MILLKK 

fiMitf* MllliT. .i SH«tk«»rni-fi fndi.iM. Ii.*- hi id i nf-Mtif i« - 
sn Kuro|M\ South Afnrrita ind thi« ai^jh* in th#* I riit» d 
StatfM He %*aj^ nurtniiaU'<l Utt ihf trtdi.tn Art-^ ( ^nf^n:^'^>^ur. 
Hoard for tht* ySr^ahin^tun Sf;iU- An?^ r«intnu^sMin. s^or, th*- 
VV,i-*hingf iKt Hit i'iit«'n?in«l Pl«tvw^rif<' Anard h«f hi^ |»Lt '- 
r irf^t^r ,ind rt»ii ntl% rornpfrtid a ^TiM-nplav. I'hr f t-rj r 
rh Httu^^ fhr Sfiur^H ti to In* .itnni a.n an KXXON s|>f-t t.ii 
oFi fhi* t HS f^tHnrk Hi' prrsi'ilflv In Ihrittor *'f !h«- Sk«tk«* 
mtyih TVthal F^*arntnjf C *i*nU'r has »it»r\'<*<! a^ ^ '*Nfrdif*.**tor f^r 
i^w Sk<>k<»nn?>h Titlf l\ fVogram and w^^.i^ Human K4*iati<.ft- 
Sptt i.th?*! and C *tHtrt.'H*ft>r fc^r tht* Se/tf lit* Puhht Scht**i!N M»- 
iIm) Kris Hi t fcti with f h#'at»'r ^rou|>?* such a> Nal iv^' Arru'r m .t t; 
I hi utiT Kn^'ftibN* *N#*w York* and K^-d Karlh iVrformirii: 
ArJa* «*nif>;ifu -S^Mffli'f Hi* itf i*ndf*d ihr' Insf thitf fd Atth r 
u an Induin Art.-. ^ alifornta C *rr!fe|^t» of Art> arid t raf!- , and 
I ruv^Tsity of C\iiiforrua at H«Tkt*lt'V In addttt<>n. h<- ha- 
ft'tfiVfHi •^p<nial tratnini^ in •tCagt* dirf^tiion and !ictiit|^ ft^t h 
nh|tif friini. arnnnj^ *.thrr*>, <M'rafdin#- PtiK^f Pi-t^ r f^r^M^k 
fhr#^* fimr vMnn^^r af ( 'anfu *» Film Pt*Miv.i[ fWr In-*^? din-^ 
:i»ai« ;ind To?n <> Horf^art -dut'ctor ni ihui^^nil H'nr .ui^ 

VVtiiaa Petty, a Hkukumt;ih Iridtan. wa>* luirn and raiM^d in\ 
the Skukomi>»h reHerviifion Shv ifraduaCed from Th'ti^na 
Indf.iu SchfKjf m IH.iH and han taken advam t d rourN vturk 
in chtid (»*y^'bu{(>^y. Hhr Hah ^.Tvcd ».h Hotnc SchcKd (Nn^r 
dHMf<*r ^♦r Pr**|*K t Hi»iidStaf< and SijptTvi-^^r .^f tht* Sk-k** 
mi^h Summrr fWr»*atif>ri Prc^ram For tht* pn^t fwt- ># .«r- 
nht- ha^* h*-t*n a Ti*a«hfr *?« Aide at Htit^d ( una! ^Hhl>f^^ .inti f*- 
{ urrrntlv tn^cdvi'd tn thi* Sk(ikt»fni.*«h l.ani^uaKc Vt-tyvii 
v%huh f drvt>{c»ptrt|| a du'tNmary M the Skftkc»minh fan 
iruai?!' * thf- matht»r cif five children, •►hr w?Hild likf t^ 
f hi' liuhart Kt'adiriif St-rifH tn puhtu m h(<K»U inr non IfKh.u* 
.f»- %*#'ll a* Indt.iH t hildrf It 




fi»(tkii«tsava<iahti' iii thi' l4*v#'l I ^•<|ii<«n<'f- are t)eiow Num^>ers refer to the planned ?^t^|iienceot u?*eas 
iiurlitieil -n ihr Tt'at fu ? \ Stiirnnd Materials dt vehiped liv these Inbes aiui tilhers ill tfie Northwest will 
apf>ear m tfie I^^wCs II arul (II srf|u»'fui- 
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